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the Vail Correspondent 


preserving a part of America’s past 


At the operating desk. 

Carla and I just arrived home from Arizona after a journey 
of more than 7,500 road miles. I met several of you in and around 
Phoenix, old friends and new, and made an exciting discovery on 
the trip: The long-lost reprint of George B. Prescott’s History, 
Theory and Practice of the Electric Telegraph, 1860/1866 edition. 
We acquired the publisher’s remaining inventory, and now this 
useful, illustrated reference is once again available; see the Artifax 
Books ad on page 18. 

Sesquicentennial Alert: May 24th marks the 150th 
anniversary of Samuel Morse’s public demonstration of his 
invention. Do something appropriate to mark the day. Hams may 
want to work CW with a favorite key. 

If you wonder how articles appear in TVC, the gestation of 
the Shawplex article in this issue is instructive. It also demonstrates 
that the Vail Correspondent is a cooperative venture between its 
editor and readers. First, Buck Williford, WSLKL/Q, told me of his 
Shawplex, and his inquiry to the St. Joe library for information. 
This data went into my Shawplex folder. Then Sam Jansen, 
WO6BBN, sent me photos of his Shawplex with a patent date on it. 

I then located the patent and assembled everything into what 
I hope is an interesting article. As you see, the photos and 
information you send in do not disappear into a bottomless pit, 
never to be seen again. It all goes into the TVC reference files to 
stew until a serendipitous spark causes it to coalesce into an article. 

A letter in "key clicks" suggests that an article on a 
particular key would be well-received. Such suggestions are 
welcome; I want to know what interests you. But your personal 
contribution to the article, as indicated above, is also helpful. 
Eventually, the requested article may "miraculously" appear in 
TVC. Of course, we also accept complete articles, too. 

What’s coming up in the next issue? Well, the Landline 
column will make another appearance, and a popular foreign bug 
is discussed. Stay tuned. -  --WIIMQ 


W. E. SHAW. 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSMITTER. 
APPLICATION FILED FEB. 10, 1912. 


1,071,267. Patented Aug. 26, 1913. 


2 SHIETS-SHEET 1. 


COLUMBIA PLANOGRAPH CO., WASHINGTON, 1. <. 


SHAWPLEX 


Once Horace Martin devised a simple, effective, mechanical 
semiautomatic telegraph key, the race was on by other 
manufacturers to devise a better, or at least a different, bug in an 
attempt to side-step Martin’s patents. The problem, unfortunately, 
was that while they might invent and obtain a patent for 
"improvements" to Martin’s design, that did not permit them to 
manufacture a bug that incorporated any of Martin’s basic features. 
Martin, acting by his "sole agent" James Eugene Albright, put a 
quick stop to any who tried. 


Was that what happened to the bug designed by William E. 
Shaw of Sheridan, Wyoming, and made by the Specialty Shoe 
Machinery Company, of St. Joseph, Missouri? Quite likely, to 
judge by the unfortunate timing: Shaw applied for his patent in 
early 1912; it issued in August of 1913. This was precisely the 
time when Albright was waging legal battle against infringers of 
Martin’s patents. And after October, 1913, when Albright bought 
up the patent rights to the only other legal design extant, the 1906 
Coffe key (pat. no. 812,183), no one could make a practical 
semiautomatic key except Martin and Albright. 


While it is conjecture that production ceased under threats 
from J.E. Albright, the scenario is also supported by the small 
number of Shawplex bugs known to collectors. We may surmise 
that as soon as Albright got wind of this new bug on the market, 
a letter from his lawyers convinced Specialty Shoe that they had 
ventured into the wrong product line. Only a few, it seems, were 
sold. The Shawplex is so scarce that some experienced collectors, 
in fact, haven’t heard of the name. 

Specialty Shoe Machinery Company first appears in the 
records for St. Joseph, Missouri, in 1910; it undoubtedly was a 
machine shop that made apparatus for the shoe manufacturing 
trade. But at some point -- 1913 is a good guess -- it decided to 
branch out, and began manufacturing a telegraph key invented by 
William Shaw. 

A word on the patent, no. 1,071,267: The text contains 
errors in both operation descriptions and part references, and many 
words are devoted to the design of the pendulum weight. This part 
(see fig.4) is shown as a riveted assembly of two weight-halves 
containing a "bowed leaf spring" to hold it wherever it is set on the 
square-section pendulum. But after such a careful description, the 
weight is not the subject of a claim, and so its design is not 
protected by the patent. Perhaps there was originally such a claim, 
which was denied and therefore removed from the patent. 

What is claimed as new in the design of the bug are the 
fixed dot contact mounting (three claims) and the dash lever 
assembly (one claim). The fixed dot contact (fig. 3, part 58) is 
attached to a leaf spring (part 57) which is carried by a plate (part 
50) that is "adjustable toward and from" its support (part 48). As 
described by Buck Williford, WSLKL/@, "There is a bracket with 
three individual adjusting screws..vertical, and the screws are from 
bottom to top. These three screws allow a person to adjust the tilt 
of the DOT contact, up, down, and slanted, etc." 

The arrangement certainly provides flexibility in positioning 
the fixed dot contact, but the patent fails to indicate the operational 
advantage of the design over the simpler (Martin) design. 

Also claimed as new is the use of a leaf spring (part 21, 22) 
to provide tension to the dash lever, which tension is adjustable by 
the moveable dash contact screw (part 25). Not mentioned is the 
unfortunate fact that if the dash lever tension is changed, the fixed 
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W. E. SHAW. 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSMITTER. 
APPLICATION FILED FEB.10, 1912. 


1,071,267. Patented Aug. 26,1913. © 


2 SHEETS-SHEET 2. 


dash contact screw (part 65) must be re-adjusted to maintain the 
desired dash contact spacing. 

The bug as actually made has the dot contact springs 
arranged in a horizontal plane, rather than the vertical plane shown 
in the patent. And Specialty Shoe seems to have had second 
thoughts about using the dash contact screw to adjust dash lever 
tension; the photos show the simple compression spring found on 
all other bugs of the era. 


But the complex adjustment of the fixed dot contact 
remained. The photographs of Sam Jansen’s (W6BBN) bug on the 
cover shows the post (part 48) at an odd angle; clearly it couldn’t 
have been easy for an operator to come up with the right 
combination of adjustments to the three screws and the post angle 
to achieve satisfactory dots from this mechanism. (Buck’s key, 
above, has the post at a normal angle.) 

The production bugs (judging from Buck Williford’s and 
Sam Jansen’s) have an unusual damper. This consists of a hanging 
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pivoted weight, the position of which (relative to the pendulum) is 
adjustable with a rod through the support post. This is similar to 
the "T" style damper found on some Vibroplex models, but with 
a hanging weight instead of the wheel carried by the Vibroplex (see 
Holly, fig. 19). 

A patent plate reading "patented Aug. 26 1913" is riveted 
to the left rear side of the base. (This plate is missing from Buck’s 
key, but a broken pin and a small hole indicate it was once there.) 


Pendulum (L) and patent plate (R). 


The frame on the Shawplex lacks the arms of the Vibroplex 
and, like the frame on the McElroy S-600, is designed to do 
nothing but support the pivot. 

The nameplate on this unusual bug reads: 


SHAWPLEX 
MED. BY 
SPECIALTY SHOE MACHINERY CO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO U.S.A. 
SERIAL NUMBER §S xxxx 


The "S" preceding the serial number is printed on the plate, 
with the figures stamped after it. Buck Williford’s Shawplex bears 
serial number S 1003. Buck feels that Specialty Shoe started with 
serial number 1000, and that his is the third one made. Sam 
Jansen’s bug carries serial number S 1023. Judging from the low 
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serial numbers of these examples, it is possible that no more than 
fifty of William Shaw’s bugs were made by Specialty Shoe 
Machinery Co. That makes them among the scarcer bugs we try to 
collect, and puts them at about the same level of scarcity (if not 
demand) as the Signal Electric Company Sematic and the Vibroplex 
Upright. Specialty Shoe Machinery Co. continued in business in St. 
Joseph, Missouri, until 1920 or so, and then disappeared. 


Sam Jansen’s plate, with serial number S 1023. 


If J.E. Albright played a part in stopping production of the 
Shawplex, it may have been an unnecessary effort. The sloppy 
drafting of the patent, the changes and second thoughts in the 
production models, and the complexity in the suspension and 
adjustment of the fixed dot contact suggest that the Shawplex might 
have failed from poor planning, execution and design. All we are 
sure of is that production ceased shortly after it began, so that 
today the Shawplex is a rare bug indeed. 


References: The Vibroplex Co. Inc., William R. Holly, KIBH, 
1990. Patent no. 1,071,267. Many thanks to Buck Williford, 
WSLKL/O, and Sam Jansen, W6BBN. For information on the parts 
of a patent, see the Vibroplex Collector’s Guide, Tom French, 
WIIMQ, 1990, page 15. 
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Mystery Key 


The mystery key for this issue is an odd little bug picked up at a 
New Hampshire radio flea market last fall by collector Brad 
Wilson, KAIGDG. Brad helped me set up my table at this affair. 
After we got set up, Brad manned my table for a while and I 
wandered around looking for keys. 

You can guess the rest of this story. I came back empty- 
handed. Meanwhile, Brad had simply looked over to the adjacent 
table, saw this unusual key, and bought it. (There’s a lesson in 
there somewhere, but I’m not sure what it is.) 


Anyway, on to Brad’s key. At first blush, it looks like a 
rather ordinary bug. It’s small, about the size of a Blue Racer. The 
upper extensions on the wire terminals have been added, although 
the lower portions with their through-holes appear original. 

There aren’t too many bugs that have upper parts cast as 
part of the base. There are even fewer that have the entire frame 
cast-in (the early Mac-Keys are a notable example). So it’s unusual 
to see that all of the fixtures on the base of Brad’s bug are cast as 
part of the base. The damper support, contact screw supports and 
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frame are cast integrally with the base. The fixed contact screws 
pass through their supports by way of insulated bushings. 

Another peculiarity is that wires travel from the contact 
screws, down along the cast supports, through holes in the base and 
thence to the wire terminals. Because it tends to look crude, 
connecting wires are not normally used above the base of a bug 
(the late 1936 Mac-Key being another exception to this rule). 

The design itself is as unusual as the manufacturing method. 
Most bugs carry their stop screws on arm extensions from the 
frame, like the Vibroplex Original. There aren’t very many that 
utilize independent posts (or cast risers) to hold these screws. The 
Shawplex of the previous article is another example. 


The name "O.E. Cote" is somewhat crudely stamped into 
the upper surface of the main lever. This small, out of the way 
imprint is probably not the manufacturer’s name but more likely 
the name of the original owner. 

_ Brad conferred with other collectors at the flea market as to 
the possible origin of the bug; no one had an answer. One doesn’t 
cast a single key; certainly there are others out there. Who has 
one? And who was the manufacturer? 
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the AUTRONIC paddle 


First there was the straight key. Then, in an attempt to relieve 
"glass arm" or "telegrapher’s paralysis," the sideswiper appeared, 
followed by Horace Martin’s "Autoplex" in 1903 and _ his 
"Vibroplex" in 1904. Electrical and electronic keying devices 
appeared next, with their keyboards, buttons or paddles. 

Interest in electronic keying among radio amateurs grew 
quickly after WWII, and it soon became clear that the keyer/paddle 
system would eventually predominate. By the late 1950’s stand- 
alone paddles (as opposed to paddles incorporated into keyers) were 
being offered commercially. In 1960, the Electrophysics 
Corporation, a California manufacturer of marine electronics 
located in Newport Beach, came out with a paddle it called the 
"Autronic." The price was $16.95. 


The Autronic was designed by John Jay Jakosky, W6QJR, 
and his son, John, Jr, K6ONJ. The senior Jakosky had been a 
railroad telegraph operator years earlier, and had held a two-letter 
ham call before the war. The codes, Morse and Continental, were 
undoubtedly well-ingrained in him. 
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July 23, 1963 J. J. JAKOSKY ETAL 3,098,898 
TELEGRAPH KEY 
Filed June 5, 196] 


Fig. 2 


Paddles preceding the Autronic, whether commercial or 
home-brew, were simple in design and construction. They were 
of the single-lever type. Most of them were made like a sideswiper 
with electrically separated left and right contacts. Many homebrew 
creations were cut-down bugs (like the Vibroplex Zephyr!) or used 
a hacksaw blade for the lever. Jakosky’s design involved a cast 
base, a "pivoted bifurcated yoke" that moved either with or 
independently of the main lever, and unusually long paddles on the 
lever. In June 1961 the Jakoskys applied for a patent on the key; 
patent no. 3,098,898 was issued on July 23 1963. 

The entire Jakosky family participated in the manufacture 
of the Autronic. During summer vacation from high school, John 
Jr’s son (John III) assembled paddles. Electrophysics also offered 
a transistorized Autronic Keyer for use with the paddle. It had 
speed, weight and mode (automatic or semiautomatic) controls and 
a built-in sidetone monitor with speaker. Since the principal 
products of the company were marine oriented, it promoted the 
appropriateness of its Autronic key and keyer for shipboard use, 
even in its advertising to hams in QST and 73 Magazine. 

The underbase of the Autronic shown identifies its maker 
with the cast-in legend "Electrophysics Corporation / Newport 
Beach, Calif." in small letters. In 1965 the company moved to 
Costa Mesa. (Whether the cast address changed I do not know.) 

The Autronic achieved some measure of fame with its 
appearance (together with other CW artifacts) on the cover of QST 
for May, 1961. But to judge from its appearance at ham flea 
markets these days, its sales were limited. The last ads for the 
Autronic paddle, at $19.95, appeared in 1968. Soon after, the 
company sold off some of its product lines, including the key, but 
manufacture of the Autronic was not continued by the purchaser. 

For readers who have not inspected an Autronic paddle, I 
will attempt to describe its mechanism with the aid of the patent 
drawings, and from the perspective of a right-handed user. (An 
advantage of a paddle over a bug is that it can be simply cross- 
wired for left-handed operation. One reason the Autronic has twin 
paddles instead of a paddle-and-knob set-up is to take advantage of 
this feature, as their ads pointed out.) While Electrophysics noted 
the key’s "five independent adjustments," we will ignore screw no. 
8 (in fig. 1 and 3) at the left rear since this is merely a stop for the 
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yoke and once locked need never be touched. 

Normally, the yoke 5 is held against its stop 8 by dot spring 
9. The dash spring 7 holds the main lever 4 against the yoke at 
point 6. Now, to create dashes, the lever is moved to the left to 
close contacts 13 - 13’. The yoke does not move since it rests 
against stop 8. 

So far nothing unusual has happened; the main lever alone 
moves left for dashes. But move the lever to the right for dots, and 
it takes the whole family for a ride: The yoke along with dash 
spring 7 also move. 


This movement of the yoke and dash spring when the lever 
is moved to the right for dots looks more complex than it really is. 
For the same thing happens when the lever of a Vibroplex bug or 
Vibro-Keyer paddle is moved to the right for dots: The dash lever 
is moved (must be moved) to the right to move the dot or main 
lever, which carries the dash spring with it. What we have here in 
the Autronic is, in effect, a Vibro-Keyer with a bent (or 
bifurcated") main lever. Think of it this way: The Autronic main 
lever represents the dash lever of a Vibro-Keyer, and the Autronic 
"bifurcated yoke" represents the main or dot lever of the Vibro- 
Keyer. 
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This comparison to a Vibro-Keyer is not unfair. After all, 
that Vibroplex model preceded the Autronic by half a year, if we 
may judge from its first ad (1960 Handbook). And cut-down bugs, 
which is all the Vibro-Keyer is, were around for a long time before 
that. 

But there’s more to the Autronic. Remember those long 
paddles? Well, the reason they’re so long is to provide flexibility 
which will "dampen the detrimental chattering" caused when the 
lever is moved to make contact with the rigid stationary contacts 
(or so the patent application says). And that base ("about three 
pounds to give the desired stability") with the name Autronic cast 
prominently in the top gives the whole key a certain panache that 
a cut-down bug lacks. 

The patent application gives us the Jakoskys’ suggestions for 
setting up the paddle. Spring operating compression should be 3 
ounces for the dash spring and 4 ounces for the dot spring; this 
will give a one ounce paddle pressure to move the lever left or 
right. The contact spacing should be .006 inches (0.15 mm). 

In operation, the Autronic is not an FYO-style paddle. Like 
the Vibro-Keyer, it’s a 1960’s pivot-pin clunker that can’t compete 
against today’s Bencher model ST (to compare it to a modern 
single-lever FYO-type). But the Autronic is an early commercial 
paddle of unique design, and if you include paddles in your key 
collecting, an Autronic belongs on your shelf. 


References: June 1960 QST (first ad). May 1961 QST (cover). 
Patent 3,098,898. Telephone interview with John Jay Jakosky, Jr., 
June 13 1993. 


The Collection 


More on cleaning bug bases. Randy Cole, KN6W. 

In cleaning up the base of a Melehan Valiant (we should all 
be so lucky), Randy reports: Soap and water just wouldn’t do it, so 
I used "Wenol," a mild polish that’s popular in Europe, on it. The 
key now looks very good, especially considering what it looked 
like with 40 years of LA smog. 
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unclassified ads 


When responding, say you saw it in 
TVC. Remember to send a new or 
separate ad for each issue. 


Wanted Pre-1900 telegrams. Pre- 
1880 keys, sounders, registers, 
battery jars. Paper items from 
Teleg. supply co. Insulators. Buy, 
sell, trade; 9 page want list. James 
Doty, 2026 Finch Ct., Simi Valley 
CA 93063. 


For sale: Resonators, reproductions 
of Bunnell "Acme". Black pedestal, 
hoods (drilled for main line or local 
sounder), color choices: wine red, 
gray, WU green or natural. Felt 
base, 4-foot cord. Price $45, 
includes UPS. No CODs. Jack 
Proefrock, 20814 S. Hawaiian Ave, 
Lakewood CA 90715/TDC. 


"History, Theory and Practice of 
the Electric Telegraph" by George 
Prescott, 1860/1866 edition. 
Hardcover 1972 reprint (new old 
stock). $16.95 plus $2 s/h USA. 
Artifax Books, Box 88, Maynard 
MA 01754. 


Trade Bunnell pen register model 
KS3106 for best McElroy offer. 
SASE info, $1 photo. Bobby Ridge, 
Rt 11 Box 1482, Hickory NC 
28601 


Wanted JH Bunnell headset with 
single earpiece. Have 15 page list 
of surplus telegraph items for sale, 
$2 plus 2 stamps. Joe Jacobs, 60 
Seaview Terrace, Northport NY 
11768. (516) 261-1576. 


For Sale: Early books on 
telegraphy, telephony, wireless, 
radio, electricity etc. Send for our 
latest catalog to: New Wireless 
Pioneers, Box 398, Elma NY 
14059. (716) 681-3186. 


Wanted: Signal Corps J-36 Lionel 
and Bunnell Goldbug. Also J-40, J- 
41, J-46, J-47, J-48 and J-49 keys. 
David I. Combs, WS5VJW, 2000 
Victory Ave, Wichita Falls TX 
76301. (817) 767-0077. 


For trade: Vertical Vibroplex circa 
1916, SN 62888, for a Marconi 
spark key. James Kreuzer, N2GHD, 
Box 398, Elma NY 14059. 


key clicks 


Letters will be published as space 
permits, and may be edited. 


In looking at page 15 of TVC, issue 
6, I noticed a picture of Dave’s 
"mystery bug." I have an exact 
duplicate in my collection, except 
my circuit closer has a round flat 
handle on it, whereas Dave’s looks 
like a conventional "straight key" 
pin handle. I, too, thought it was 
made by Les Logan, due to similar 
machining on some other bugs he 
made... 

Also, the base on mine has 
cast channels to accept connecting 
wires, and cast recesses for the feet. 
The insulated wires are soldered to 
screw heads. The cast base is 1/2" 
thick, and the channels are 1/4" 
deep, as are the feet recesses. 

This is a “cost reduced" 


version of a bug, designed to 
eliminate every part and every 
process possible, plus reducing 
tooling and assembly to the lowest 
level possible. I agree with the 
“aftermarket" statement, and there 
is really no way for me to identify 
the manufacturer. Fred Linn, 
WINZF. 


1. Re p. 3 question [in the last 
issue] about Table of Contents on 
front page. Great! Keep it! 

2. Re p. 19 item from FSTFS 
[suggesting a foreign keys column]. 
Yes indeed! Think it would be 
fascinating to see the keys used by 
foreign hams -- I’ve often wondered 
what DX stations were using for 
keys. Good idea, hope you can 
pursue it. 

3. Will you be at Dayton this year? 
Dave Bradley, W6CUB. 

1. Much positive feedback on 
the front page contents, so we will 
continue it. 2. Foreign key articles 
and photos gladly accepted. Does 
the Ericsson in the last issue count? 
3. Sadly, no. But I hope all our 
readers get the good keys there. - 
WIIMQ. 


NEW BOOK 


THE CODE BOOK: Morse Code 
Instruction Manual, by Robert W. 
Butt, NIKPR. 

This is a combination instruction 
book and course-of-study manual 
designed for entry-level students 
and upgrade candidates. In the first 
part of the book, the author takes 
the student through comprehensive 


"thought process conditioning” 


lessons with emphasis on how the 
human brain works, proper learning 
attitude, the distinction between 
academia and skill, learning by 
sound, and the basic quantities of 
commitment, determination and 
discipline. The second part of the 
book is a structured study course. It 
is programmed in very linear and 
controlled lesson format. The 
student is given several options to 
create a course which fits his/her 
normal routine. Other options 
include: combining this book with 
commercial audio cassette or 
computer program courses, 
classroom code courses or "home 
brewing" audio tapes with an 
experienced Ham, according to the 
outlined lesson format. 
Additionally, guidance and 
encouragement are given throughout 
the course, especially in some of the 
more difficult areas. Particular 
emphasis is placed on achieving 
goals. There is a section on trouble 
shooting problems the student might 
encounter along the way. 

Available from the publisher: 
RWB/CG (Publishing Div.), 8 Little 
Fawn Drive, Shelton CT 06484. 

Tel. (203) 924-1120 (info). First 
edition, 1994, softcover, 8.5 X 11 
inches, 54 pages, text. $14.95 ppd 
USA, $19.95 USD ppd foreign. 


errata 


A more definite reference for the 
Pope article referenced at TVC2 p. 
17 has been found. It appeared in 
the April 1888 issue of Century 
Magazine. 
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